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@ There is a “new Congo mind,” a rising ationalistic spirit in Africa. The 
greatest kindness, tact, and concer litter tights and values, will be neces- 


sary to avoid a deterioration in relationships and an increase in friction. 
@ What national Christians think, whether factually correct or not, is important. 


@ The predominant racial attitude and practice of our Mission is very con- 
servative, akin to what one meets in conservative sections of the South. 


@ The time is passing when colored people will accept the gospel from the hands 
of men and women whom they believe, rightly or not, to have a white superiority 
complex. 


@ The most influential participants (not members) in these (Congo) presbytery 
and synod meetings are missionaries. It is also true that the action of these 
presbyteries and the synod is subject to the review and veto of the Mission ‘com- 
posed solely of missionaries) and that all real decisions of policy, finances, etc., 
are made by the Mission. 


@ The low pay of the African clergy ($1.50-$3 per month), it is felt by many, is 
one factor influencing the decline in the number of evangelists and ministerial 
students. 


@ The Africans view the missionaries as rich, and find it difficult to take seriously 


the preaching of the missionaries to give primacy to the spiritual rather than to 
the material values. 


@ These .. . “grievances” are basic issues in most mission fields. 

What policy on treating nationals as “persons,” giving them a part in directing 
the work, and on economic matters, will best insure the achievement of our 
evangelistic goal? 


Missionary Strategy 


Excerpts from and by T. Watson Street 


Our African Work 
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Letters to the Editors 





To a Young Preacher 





Charles Taft Has a Word 


NOTE: In anddition to the replies to the 
Inquiring Reporter which appeared here 
July 28, p. 6, this one arrived too late for 
that issue but will be of interest now.— 
EDITORS, 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A young man who goes to his first pas- 
torate, should keep his ears open and his 
critical judgment alive. He should study 
the informal pattern of organization of the 
church, and discover who are the influen- 
tial people who really make it tick. He 
should then begin to educate them most 
tactfully on improvements in the opera- 
tions of the church.—CHARLES P. TAFT, 
widely-known churchman, once president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


ANY OTHER SUGGESTIONS? 


Advice: 20 Minute Sermons 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May the pew advise the pulpit? If so, 
the plea would be for the shorter sermon, 
preferably, of only 20 minutes duration, 
trenchant and impressive, but not pro- 
longed to the point of causing an inward 
sigh of relief to the inmate of the pew on 
hearing the final, “Let us pray.” 

This suggests the man, who, not con- 
tent with driving his nail well into his 
plank, hammers on until the plank is split. 

A PEW LISTENER. 


NOTE—Someone put it this way, “If 
you have not struck oil after 20 minutes, 
stop boring.” Network radio preachers 
set good examples, don’t they? 


Points to Misquotes 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Regarding Dr. Luccock’s sermon, July 
7... the preacher clearly misquotes the 
Scripture: “As the Apostle Paul put it 
(he wrote): ‘No other foundation can be 
laid, save the foundation that we find in 
Christ. Whatever foundation we lay is 
soing to be tested by fire. If that foun- 
dation is not Jesus Christ, it will be de- 
stroyed by fire. But the builder of that 
foundation will survive the fire.’ ”’ 

The King James, ASV, RSV, Moffett, 
Goodspeed and Smith, the Greek of West- 
cott and Hort do not say that at all. 
There is nothing about the foundation 
being tested by fire; nothing about the 
“foundation,” whatever it might be, be- 
ing “destroyed by fire.’ It is the struc- 
ture of poor materials built on the foun- 
dation that is to be tested by fire and 
“be burned.” 

Let him who would advocate Universal- 
ism deal fairly with the Scripture, use 
Scripture which can be so interpreted, 
explain some verses as being colored by 
the writer’s background or other circum- 
stances, or clearly state his disagreement 
With some Scripture. But let him not 
say, “As Paul put it’ and then use words 
which can be found in no extant writings 
of the Apostle. 

CHAS. S. RAMSAY. 
Arlington, Tenn, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Telephone 2-9492. 10c a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook 
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S. C. Outvotes N. C. 6-2 on ARP Issue 


At its meeting in May, the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian General Synod 


Settle- 
ment of property matters, however, were 


to join the Presbyterians, U. S. 
left in the hands of the synod’s trustees. majority group.” 

A tew legal points are to be clarified 
in regard to the property of Sardis 
(which has already been received by ation. 


Mecklenburg Presbytery) in a Charlotte The South Carolina trustees on the 


suburb, but the chief debate by the trus- 
tees centers in the property of the First 
chureh, Charlotte. 

Last week they met. The two North 
Carolina trustees made all the efforts the property. 


fair and equitable price.’’ Defeated 6-2. 
(2) They sought approval of a sale price 
(highest court) approved the with- of $100,000. Defeated 6-2. (3) They 
drawal of two Charlotte, N. C., churches asked the trustees to authorize sale at 
“a price deemed fair and reasonable by 
this board, recognizing the equity of the 
Defeated 5-3. 

More than 90% of the congregation is 
reported to have voted for the new affili- 


board (they number six out of the eight) 
voted that the members of the church 
who remain in the ARP denomination 
will retain ownership and possession of 


rule the action of the trustees. They 
also said they would appeal the decision 
to the General Synod, which meets next 
May. 

The pastor of the First ARP church 
of Charlotte, H. Louis Patrick, recently 
announced his acceptance of a call to the 
Westminsier (U.S.) church in St. Louis. 

LATER—-Following the trustee’s ac- 
tion, the Charlotte congregation met 
and reached the “almost unanimous’”’ 
decision to leave ARP church, organize 
a new one, affiliate with Mecklenburg 
Presbytery and build the necessary 
equipment. 

First services have been scheduled 
for Angust 10 in the nearby Veterans 
Club. Meanwhile efforts will be made to 
obtain a site for a new building and a 
manse. 


they knew to secure the property for the After their efforts failed, the two One of the South Carolina trustees 
First church’s congregation. They of- North Carolina trustees, Frank W. Orr told 4 newspaper reporter that the de- 


fered three motions: (1) They sought and John H. Buzhardt, walked out of 


approval of the trustees for the sale of 
the property to the First church ‘at a 
WFR 


NEW MISSIONARIES—Completing a six-weeks period of 
training at Montreat, these 32 yovng people were commis- 
sioned at the World Missions conference there. FRONT 
ROW (left to right): Manford Saunders and Mrs. Saunders, 
Darlington, S. C. (Africa); Mrs. Harold Borchert and Mr. 
Borchert, Alexandria, La. (Japan); Mrs. J. B. Jung and Dr. 
Jung, Zachary, La. (Africa). SECOND ROW: J. M. Guthrie 
and Mrs. Guthrie. McCredie, Mo. and Madison, Ind., (Brazil); 
Mrs. Dwight Linton, Mr. Linton, Orlando, Fla. (Korea): 
Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., and Mrs. Lancaster, Kingsport, Tenn. 
and Waynesboro, Va. (Japan); Elizabeth Templeton, N. Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. (Africa); Mary Elizabeth Blake, Baltimore, 


the meeting. They declared it their in- 
tention to ask First Presbytery to over- 


cision of the trustees did not award the 
property to the minority group which 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Md. (Japan); THIRD ROW: W. L. Brandt, Mrs. Brandt, 
Houston and Dallas, Texas (Brazil); Mrs. Byron Price and 
Mr. Price, Duncan, Okla., and San Augustine, Tex. (Brazil); 
Jack Scott, Greensboro, N. C. (Korea); Willodene Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C. (Brazil); Mary Doris Moore, West End, N. C. 
(Africa); Jo Anne Heizer, Rawlings, Va. (Japan). FOURTH 
ROW: Mrs. Ernest Pettis, Jr., Mr. Pettis, Conyers, Ga., and 
Ellisville, Miss. (Korea); James Magruder, Bethesda, Md. 
(Japan); Den McCall, Haskell, Tex. (Japan); Juanita Con- 
nell, Albany, Ga. (Japan); Herbert Meza, Mrs. Meza, Tampa, 
Fla. (Portugal); TOP ROW: Mrs. W. W. Beckner, Dr. Beck- 
ner, Reidsville, N. C., and Rockbridge Baths, Va. (Africa); 
Ben Kelley, Wytheville, Va. (Africa). 











Improving Congregational Singing (2) 


Hymns in the History of the Church 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


AST WEEK we said that congre- 

gational singing needs improving 

and that through intelligent plan- 
ning and leadership it can be improved. 
Before we move into the more practical 
aspects of the cultivation of congrega- 
tional song, | should like to spend sev- 
eral weeks laying a background against 
which we can more effectively outline a 
plan of action. 

First, let us glance back across the 
centuries and see what the church has 
thought about the singing of praise. It 
is significant that the great thinkers and 
leaders of Christianity have been con- 
vinced that profound spiritual power is 
available through congregational sing- 
ing. Furthermore, these leaders’ by 
their words and actions tried to foster 
its wider use. 

Centuries before Christ, the Psalmist 
prayed, ‘“‘Let the people praise Thee, O 
God; let all the people praise Thee.’”’ 

Onr Lord in the Upper Room hallowed 
for all time the use of singing by join- 
ing his disciples in a hymn before they 
went out into the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane. 


Paul to the Colossians 


The Apostle Paul urged the Colos- 
sians: ‘‘Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom; teaching and 
admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 

In the fourth century, 
heard the singing of the Christians in 


Augustine 


Milan and wrote his impressions in the 
tenth book of his Confessions: ‘‘How I 
wept at thy hymns and canticles, pierced 
to the quick by the voices of thy melodi- 
ous church! Those voices flowed into 
my ears, and the truth distilled into my 
heart, and thence there streamed a de- 
yout emotion, and my tears ran down, 
and happy was [ therein.” 

The devotion of Luther to the culti- 
generally 


vation of church song is 


known. ‘‘What [ wish,’’ he wrote to his 
friend Spalatin, ‘is to make German 
hymns for the people, that the Word of 
God may dwell in their hearts by means 
of song also.” 

After 
Geneva, John Calvin drew up his “Es- 
Well-Ordered Church,” 
giving prominence to the Psalms ‘‘we 


surveying the situation in 


sentials of a 


desire to be sung in the church,” for 


these three reasons: 1. the example of 
the ancient church and Paul’s testi- 
mony; 2. The warmth and uplift they 
would bring to our prayers, now so 
cold; 3. The discovery of what benefit 
and consolation the pope and his par- 
tisans have deprived the church, by ap- 


4 


propriating the Psalms to be mumbled 
hetween them without understanding. 


The Wesleyan Heritage 


The Wesleys showed their interest in 
congregational singing in many ways. 
Charles wrote more than 6,500 hymns. 
John gave us some unique rules for 


hymn singing: “Sing all... . “Sing lust- 
ily. ...Sing modestly. ... Sing in time. 


Above all, sing spiritually.” To- 
gether they edited dozens of hymnals 
for the early Methodists.”’ 

One of the finest expressions of con- 
temporary thought about this subject 
was penned in 1927 by Dr. Louis Ben- 
son, the great Presbyterian hymnologist. 
He wrote: 


“Hymnody, then, is a spiritual func- 
tion, and its welfare proceeds from the 
heart. Nevertheless its congregational 
expression needs guidance and a 
thoughtful ordering as much now as at 


Corinth in the days of St. Paul. Most 
of all it needs the inspiration which can 
only be imparted to preoccupied hearts 
by a pastor who cherishes it as among 
the best of God’s gifts, and understands 
it because he has learned the lessons of 
its chequered history, has measured its 
resources and traced the different lines 
of its ministry; and who is resolute to 
cultivate the spirit of song among his 
people.” 


NEXT WEEK— A “plea from a scaf- 
fold” on behalf of better church music. 


Bob Herndon of Florida 
Joins Men’s Work Staff 


Robert S. Herndon, formerly of 
Gainesville, Fla., has joined the staff of 
the division of men’s work of the Board 
of Christian Education. In this Presby- 
terian, U. S., assignment in Richmond, 
Va., he will be director of young adult 
work and assist with the production of 
the monthly publication, Presbyterian 
MEN. 

Mr. Sanford is a native of Sanford, 
Fla., a graduate of Stetson University, 
has his Master’s degree in Education 
from Florida University and has com- 
pleted all work for his Ph. D. except the 
dissertation. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions below are Frederick H. Olert, Second church, Richmond; 
W. Arnold Pate, Third church, Richmond; and John S. McMullen, the Board 
of Education’s director of youth work. Moderator is THE OUTLOOK’s editor. 


MAN’S PART, GOD’S PART 


How do we differentiate between 
man’s part in prayer and faith, and 
God's part? 


OLERT: There is a passage in Paul 
that I think covers that particular ques- 
tion. In Paul’s Letter to the Corinthians 
have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God has given the increase,”’ 
and Paul here was not minimizing man’s 
part in prayer and faith, but seeking to 
exalt God’s part, and I recall a quota- 
tion that I believe comes from one of the 
great preachers of the past, when he 
said that prayer without work is arro- 
gant and that work without prayer is 
persumptuous. There is always the 
need for the two going hand-in-hand, 
prayer and work, faith and work. 

MODERATOR: Somebody said once 
that we ought to pray as if everything 
depended on God and to work as if 
everything depended on us, which is an- 
other way of saying what you have said. 


he states, “I 


KNOW WHEN SAVED? 


How can we know when we are 
saved, or if we are saved? 


PATE: We can know it because the 
Christian religion is a personal experi- 
ence, and when the Holy Spirit comes 
into a man’s life and to his body, his 
body becomes a temple of the living 


God, and that very experience, in itself, 
teaches that we are saved. In other 
words, God lets us know through our 
own personal experience that we are his, 
and being God’s we are saved. 


GOSPEL WRITERS 


Do the names of the Gospel writers 
that is, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, have any significant mean- 


ing? 


McMULLEN: The most significant 
meaning to be given to their names is 
that it proves to us that they were real 
people living at a definite time with cer- 
tain definite information about Jesus, 
about which they wrote. I have never 
been able to convince myself that there 
is any significance in the names them- 
selves. Matthew, we commonly assume, 
who wrote one gospel, was one of the 
disciples intimately related to Jesus. 
Mark was probably the one who was 
close to Peter and to Paul, and gained 
through them information about Jesus. 
Luke, the beloved physician, knew a 
great deal of Jesus and his life through 
his contact with Paul and the disciples. 
The same with John. The important 
thing, I think, is to realize that these 
yospels were written by people who 
lived close in time and in geography to 
Jesus who knew him at first hand and 
wrote out of their own personal contact 
with him. 
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Missionary Strategy and Our African Work 


HE RECENT General Assembly 
provided for the appointment of a 
committee to study the missionary 
strategy of the church. This is a most 
significant action, for a review of our 
missionary endeavor is urgently needed. 
This is no condemnation of our pre- 
sent strategy, but a recognition that 
times and conditions are changing, and 
that our methods and policies must be 
constantly reviewed and revised to in- 
sure the most effective proclamation of 
the gospel, and extension of the church. 
Our church’s appraisal of the missionary 
enterprise must be more than a collec- 
tion of statistics on activities, or a feel- 
ing of gratitude for past accomplish- 
ments. 


It must involve searching questions 
about the adequacy of our evangelis- 
tic endeavor abroad. 


This article relates to strategy, and 
has particular reference to our African 
field. Its main purpose is not to dis- 
cuss our Congo field specifically but, on 
the basis of ten weeks’ experience on the 
A. P. C. M. (American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission), to point out some is- 
sues that are of critical import wher- 
ever our mission program functions. 

A visitor to Africa is impressed im- 
mediately with the accomplishments of 
our work there. There is no doubt, 
however, that in spite of much evidence 
of progress, there are serious problems 
before us, and that our mission faces a 
critical situation. As a matter of fact, 
in response to an appeal of the Congo 
Mission, Dr. C. Darby Fulton and Dr. 
James A. Jones, of our Board of World 
Missions, are visiting the field for an on- 
the-spot survey and recommendations. 


Changing Conditions Bring Problems 


Some of the problems are caused by 
changing conditions in Africa. For in- 
stance, since our work was first estab- 
lished the congo has become industral- 
ized. Many towns and cities are devel- 
Much of our work is poorly lo- 
cated with respect to these new centers 
of population. 


oping. 


Our work in the towns and cities 
is pitifully small and we are fast los- 
ing the Africans who move to these 
centers. At the same time our rural 
work is, perhaps, not so effective as 
formerly. 


Some missionaries feel that there are 
signs of decline and decay. Administra- 
tive duties on our ten stations have mul- 
tiplied, caused primarily by the demands 
of the Government-subsidized and super- 
vised school program, so that the 
amount of itineration in the ‘“bush- 
country” has been reduced, and mission- 
ary visits to distant rural churches are 
only oceasional. Consequently, the 
famous program of discipline, catecheti- 
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cal instruction, and pre-communion ex- 
amination has, at least in some places, 
been weakened. Other problems result 
from the decline in quality and number 
of the native clergy, the rapid increase 
of Roman Catholic stations, the demands 
in time and personnel of the school pro- 
gram, the tremendous increase in ex- 
penses, the increasing governmental 
regulations, etc. 

There are other problems of a differ- 
ent kind. It is about these that this 
article is concerned. They are in the 
realm of missionary-African relation- 
ships. On every field there arise, at 
times, tensions between the missionaries 
and the people of the country, between 
the missionaries and the local Christian 
and Christian leaders. For instance, 
this is a problem at present in our Mexi- 





AUTHOR 


Dr. Stveet, who has written this 
significant article on Africa, and, 
as he says, not about Africa alone 
but about missionary policies over 
the world, is professor of Christian 
missions and church history at 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary. 
During the past year he has been 
on sabbatical leave for study and 
travel, a part of which time he 
spent in the Congo. See also p. 12. 











can work. In Africa, while there have 
been examples of deep missionary-Afri- 
ean friendship, tensions have also been 
present. There have been occasional and 
almost inevitable incidents, disagree- 
iments and misunderstandings. As a 
whole, they have been well handled. 
There is the possibility that they will in- 
crease, for there is a “‘new Congo mind,” 
a rising nationalistic spirit in Africa. 
The greatest kindness, tact, and concern 
for human rights and values, will be 
necessary to avoid a deterioration in re- 
lationships and an increase in friction. 
There must be constant enccuragement 
from the Board and the church at home 
to alertness by the missionaries on the 
fields in the areas of human relation- 
ships, some of which will be mentioned 
in this artcle. 


Natives Tell Their Story 

Let me mention an incident that took 
place soon after I arrived in the Congo. 
While in Luebo attending the annual 
Mission meeting, an outstanding African 
evangelist came, as a courtesy I believed. 
to talk with me about the work of the 
ehureh in Africa. He took me to his 
home where there were gathered seven- 
teen African pastors, elders, and evan- 
gelists. I was the only non-African 
present. One of the group served as in- 


terpreter (he speaks several African dia- 
lects as well as French and English), 
and another served as spokesman for the 
group. These leaders wanted to tell 
their troubles, in hope that when I re- 
turned to the United States I might 
have influence with the mission authori- 
ties here. 

This presentation by the African lead- 
ers must be considered in the light of 
many factors that cannot be discussed 
here. Further, I am _ sure the _ lead- 
ers presented only ‘their side’ of the 
matter. They were unfair in many 
I feel, to missionaries who, in 
spite of some mistakes, have only the 
best intentions. 


ways, 


The reaction of the missionaries was, 
to a visitor who did not know the situa- 
tion, a little surprising. Most of them, 
1 felt, were not disposed to take the 
erievanees seriously, but rather attri- 
buted them to ‘fa bunch of hot-heads.” 
It is to be remembered that this inci- 
dent happened only once, on one out of 
ten stations, and that other African 
leaders would disagree with some of the 
views of the Luebo group. Perhaps it is 
significant that it took place at our old- 
est and largest station, that some of the 
best known and ablest African leaders 
in our Congo work were participants. 
Of more significance is the fact that sim- 
ilar sentiments, whether true or not, 
were expressed at other stations, though 
in a less dramatic and less vigorous way. 


T do not claim that the appraisal of 
these African leaders is correct. I do 
feel, however, that what national 
Christians think, whether factually 
correct or not, is important. 


What the African Christians, or the 
Mexican Christians, or the Chinese 
Christians think is a reality—that must 
be reckoned with. 


Not Treated as ‘Persons” 


The first grievance of the Africans 
expressed their belief that they were 
not treated as “persons.” It ought to 
be said that the record of missionaries 
for kind treatment is good. In Africa, 
as elsewhere, incidents take place which 
are exceptions to the general pattern of 
behavior. But the treatment received 
from missionaries is better than that 
from any other group I know. The Afri- 
cans made reference not only to per- 
sonal acts but to social customs and 
practices that give offense. It is often 
true that people who are_ personally 
kind almost unconsciously participate in 
social practices and perpetuate customs, 
the implications of which are in contrast 
to their personal code of ethics. 

The complaint of the Africans was 
they considered expres- 
sions of race prejudice. There is no 
doubt that the predominant racial atti- 
tude and practice of our Mission is very 
conservative, akin to what one meets in 
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against what 








South. 
There is no doubt, either, that in our 


conservative sections of the 
Mission there is a line of separation be- 
tween the missionaries and the national 
Christians. Some of the separation is 
inevitable. It is found to a much greater 
degree among other white groups—as 
government workers, business men, ete 
But the line of separation is increasingly 
resented by many. 

For instance, many Africans men 
tioned the distinction in seating arrange- 
ments in churches At most of our sta- 
tions the missionaries do not sit mingled 
with the national Christians, but hav 
In addition, there i 
the Afri- 


cans sit on benches without back sup 


a separate section 


often a difference in the seats 


ports, the missionaries on benches or 
upports. The Afri 
cans notice this distinction and mam 


chairs with back 


resent it Some of them innocently ask, 


“Why do the missionaries sit in’ the 
chief seats?” 

The distinction between missionaries 
and Africans is expressed, intentionally 
or not, in other ways-—in carrying on 
(not by all missionaries) the custom 
that an African always removes his hat 
in the presence of white man, some 
times in words used for addressing an 
African, in the white man’s assumption 
(found oceasionally even among mis 
sionaries) of a “bossy’’ attitude toward 
the natives, etc. The African feels the 
distinction is also expressed in the mat- 
ter of cating and social fellowship. Sev 
eral Africans told me that Roman Cath 
olic while priests and African abbes live 
together. Why, they asked, do the Prot 
estants not do this? (One may not ap- 
prove of the Africans’ failure to note 
certain obvious differences, but he can 
The Gov- 


ernor General entertains the Negro and 


hardly miss their emphasis.) 


white representatives on the Colonial 
Council for meals. Why, they asked, is 
this not done on the A. P. C. M.?. This 
is done hy the A. P. C. M. but it is the 


great exception 


During ten weeks on our Mission I 
saw only one instance of an African, 
who was not a servant, present in a 


missionary home. 


These charges raise the issue of racial 
attitudes. For the good of the mission 
ary enterprise, if for no other, we must 
be careful in this matter. The time is 
passing when colored people will accept 
the gospel from the hands of men and 
women whom they believe, rightly or 
not, to have a white superiority com- 
plex. Our missionary strategy must in- 
clude a careful examination of candi- 
dates on their attitudes in this area. It 
must include constant encouragement 
from the Board of World Missions to all 
missionaries to remove all vestiges or 
appearances of race prejudice, and spe- 
cific suggestions for advance in this 
area. It must include an affirmation and 
implementation of real brotherhood. 


The Self-Government Issue 


The second grievance mentioned by 





the African leaders was that they were 
not given a share in directing the work. 
This matter of self-government is an is- 
sue on almost every mission field. Asa 
rule, I think, the national Christians de- 
mand self-government before they are 
fully ready for it, while missionaries as 
a rule, I believe the evidence indicates. 
usually grant self-government or ap- 
proximations of it too slowly. The readi- 
ness and rapidity of promoting some de- 
evree of self-government varies with dif- 
ferent missions and denominations. 
The standard missionary reply to the 
demand for participation in direction of 
the work is, ‘‘When they come to self- 
support they will have self-government.”’ 
In Africa, the missionaries point out 
that the Africans have their own presby- 
teries and synod and thus have a share 
in decisions. It is true to say, however, 
influential 
(not members) in these presbyteries aud 


that the most participants 
synod meetings are missionaries. It is 
also true that the action of these presby- 
teries and the synod is subject to the re- 
view and veto of the Mission (composed 
solely of missionaries) and that all real 
decisions of policy, finances, etc., are 
made by the Mission. The missionaries 
in Afriea can also point out that some 
posts of responsibility have been en- 
trusted to national leaders and that of- 
ten the trust has proven misplaced. 

Both Africans and missionaries ap- 
pear agreed that the time will be long 
hefore the missionaries can be with- 
drawn and full responsibility assumed 
by the national leaders. 


There was talk by missionaries and 
Africans of another hundred years. 
Of course, another hundred years may 
not be granted, as we learned in 
China! 


leaders, 
rightly or wrongly, feel pretty much left 
out. They have no part in Mission meet- 


These African Christian 


ings, where the real decisions are made, 
they said, and that they are seldom told 
of what decisions are made and why. 
They claimed that they are not con- 
sulted about the location of a station or 
school, about which of two projects is 
most needed, about the movement of a 
missionary from one station to another, 
about how funds are used, ete. 

Again, admitting that the Africans re- 
ported only their side of the case, it is 
not difficult to understand their point of 


view. Mission meetings are closed to 
them. Recently the Mission’s Commit- 


tee on Missionary-Native relationships 
proposed having two African leaders to 
sit with the Mission’s Evangelistic Com- 
mittee at Mission meeting (not in the 
Mission meeting itself) ‘*when invited” 
but this is quite an advance. In our 
schools, after 60 years, joint faculty 
meetings involving native and mission- 
ary teachers are still the exception, not 
the rule. Money questions are closed to 
Africans, so they claim. They have no 
idea of how much money the Mission re- 
ceives or where it goes. Perhaps the 


matter of money is the chief reason for 
not letting the 
more in directing the work, as the mis- 


nationals participate 


sionaries feel that the nationals are in 
prepared to understand the 
amounts needed, why they are spent as 


no Way 


they are or the importance of particular 
projects requiring funds. 


After 60 Years 
This question of participation of the 
nationals in the direction of the work is 
a live issue. It is a matter that must be 
reviewed in our study of missionary 


strategy. 


Out church has been in Africa for 
60 years. The questions of policy and 
finance—in fact, all important decis- 
ions—are still determined, in reality, 
solely by missionaries—at least this 


is the impression L received. 


ln all our fields we have been slow in 
giving the nationals representation and 
participation at high levels. We have 
differed trom the Methodists who have 
been much more inclined to include re- 
presentation of nationals in their con- 
trolling bodies. Which strategy will be 
more effective in our day? Is there a 
need and place for a more democratic 
process on the mission field? 

Should there be representation of na- 
tional Christians on the controlling bod- 
ies, such as a Mission, and an accelera- 
tion of participation by the national 
Christians in policy decisions, ete? The 
committee appointed for the study of 
missionary strategy should give serious 
consideration to this problem. 


Per Month $1.50—83.00 


The third grievance of the African 
leaders was on the subject of money. 
factor in mis- 
sions. No other single item receives so 


Money is an important 


much attention, consumes more time, is 
such a controlling influence, or causes 
misunderstanding, even 
missionaries. 


more among 
Usually money is a big 
item also in missionary-native relation- 
ships. 

In Africa the cost of living is rising. 
Some of our missionaries, particularly 
single women, are feeling the pressure. 
The increased costs are also xffecting the 
African evangelists, elders and pastors. 
They receive, by our standurds, a pit- 
tance—-usualy $1.50-$3.00 per month. 
The low pay of the African clergy, it is 
felt by many, is one factor influencing 
the decline in the number of evangelists 
and ministerial students. Part of the 
pay of these African ministers comes 
from our church through the Mission. 
The Africans are asking the Mission to 
increase the amount paid to each church 
worker. 

Some of the missionaries feel that the 
increase should come from the increased 
gifts of the African people, and that any 
increase in Mission contributions will re- 
tard the progress toward self-support 
and make the African Church more de- 
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pendent on the American Church. Other 
missionaries feel that the Mission must 
increase its contributions, to alleviate 
the conditions of poverty among the Af- 
rican ministers, and to help attract more 
and abler men as ministerial students. 
One able African minister said to me, 
“It’s becoming a thing of shame to be an 
evangelist,’’ referring to the fact that no 
one could live on $1.50 to $3.00 per 
month, and henee few men were inter- 
ested in preparing for a work that of- 
fered so little monetary renumeration. 


The Church as Employer 


The problem of money enters into the 
relation of the Mission to many other 
Africans. Our Mission employs, in ad- 
dition to 1500 evangelists and several 
hundred teachers, hundreds of day-lab- 
orers—carpenters, masons, sentries, ete. 
In addition, each missionary home us- 
ually has several servants to carry on 
the various responsibilities and to re- 
lieve the missionaries for evangelistic 
endeavors. 


It is evident that our Mission is a 


big “business” and that hundreds of 
families and thousands of people are 


dependent on it. 


These workers receive the same scale 
Now the Government is taking 
action to 


of pay. 
raise wages. A minimum 
wage has been set. Our Mission has re- 
quested the Government to exempt the 
The re- 


quest cites the large families of Mission 


Mission from this requirement. 


employees (wages will be determined in 
part by the number in a family) and the 
lack of funds at a 
One wonders what the reactions of the 
Africans will be if this 


Mission’s disposal. 


request is 
granted. They will not easily under- 
stand our lack of funds, when we con- 
tinue to construct buildings, install elec- 
tric light plants, ete. It may be difficult 
for them to believe that we have their 
interests at heart. 

These conditions give rise to ques- 
tions that are important for missionary 
strategy What is the responsibility of 
the church, as an employer of thousands, 
to the economic life of its employees? 
Vhat factors should the church consider 
in determining the wage it pays? What 
frect on the receptivity to the gospel 
results from the church’s economic ac- 
tivities and policies? 


Unequal Living Standards 


The question of money is a factor also 
in the inequality in standards of living 
between missionaries and the National 
Christians. No one can claim that mis- 
sionaries are overpaid. Their financial 
renumeration has never been large. In 
recent years they have felt the pressure 
of a rising cost of living, and several 
missions have been forced to request a 
salary increase. No one can claim the 
missionaries are well-off financially. 


The question is, what balance be- 
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tween the standard of living of the 
inissionaries and that of the nationals 
provides: the best context for evange- 
listic endeavor? 


There is danger of reducing the mis- 
sionary standard of living to a degree 
that the health and efficiency of the 
missionaries will be endangered. It ap- 
pears that a more real temptation on 
many mission fields in recent decades 
has been that of establishing a mission- 
ary standard of living so far above the 
native standard that the disparity re- 
sults in friction, jealousy and creation 
of barriers. The income of an average 
missionary family is probably more than 
a hundred times the income of an aver- 
age African pastor’s family (the mis 
sionaries’ financial responsibilities may 
also be a hundred times greater). 

Our missionaries live in homes costing 
several thousand dollars, while most 
African homes would cost less than $10. 
Consequently, the Africans view tne inis- 
sionaries as rich, and find it difficult to 
take seriously the preaching of the mis- 
sionarics to give primacy to the spiritual 
rather than to the material values. The 
\iission is viewed as a source of material 
goods. Often, if appears, the nationals 
are motivated by a desire for what the 
Mission has rather than for the gospel it 
preaches. 

A hasic 


juestion of strategy is at 


What standard of living on the 
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WOMEN LEADERS. 
terian, U. S., 
Work) except two. 


deceased. 


right, front row: Mrs. R. M. Pegram | 
Mrs. L D. MeAuley (4), Tenn.; Mrs. 
ander Maitland (6), Va.; Baek row: Mrs. H. C. Hibbs (7), 


foreign field will be adequate for the 
missionaries, without being a hindrance 
to their work? 

While granting that the missionary 
cannot live on ‘‘the level of the native,” 
what factors should determine his stand- 
ard of living in : 


given country? Can 
there be real Christian fellowship and 
‘one’ church 


where economic differ- 


ences are so great? 


These three “grievances” are basic 


issues in most mission fields. 


A visitor to Africa or Mexico or other 
fields knows that the missionaries in 
those countries have done far better in 
meeting and solving these issues than he 
would have done. But 
mean that the present status is final. 
New light may prayer and 
thoughtful consideration may discover 


this does not 
come; 


new solutions. <A review of strategy 
may reveal untried possibilities of ad- 
vance. 

After all, 
their supporters at home have only one 
aim: the most effective proclamation of 
the gospel and. the 


missionaries abroad and 


extension of the 
hurch. No change. no sacrifice, is too 
zreat if it will further our primary pur- 
pose. 

What policy on treating nationals as 
“persons,” giving them a part in direct- 
ing the work, and on economic matters, 
will best insure the achievement of our 


evangelistic goal? 





Here are all the former chairmen of the Presby- 
3oard of Women’s Work (formerly, Committee on Women’s 
Mrs. John Bratton, of Virginia, the first chairman is 
Others are shown, with the order of their suecession, left to 
2), Ky.; Mrs. W. A. Turner (3), Ga.; 


W. Frank Smith (5), Ga.; Mrs. Alex- 


Tenn.; Mrs. R. 


Ik’. Dunlap (8), W. Va.; Mrs. Frank R. Crawford (9), Va.; Mrs. John P. 
Walker (10), Tenn.; Mrs. W. W. Draper (11), Ark.; Mrs. C. 8S. Harrington 
12), Tex.; Mrs. A. Walton Litz was first chairman of the new Board of 


Women’s Work. Mrs. T. 


Smith Brewer, W. Va.; was not in the picture, 


She was second chairman of the Board of Women’s Work and the first to 


preside over a board having both men and women members. 


Current chair- 


man is Mrs. W. H. Hopper, Louisville, Ky. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dr. Street on Africa 





Our major article this week by Dr. 
Street should call forth intelligent and 
thoughtful discussion throughout the 
church. 
of the highest importance. Some will 


He is dealing with a question 


doubtless register strong dissent, which 
they have a right to do. It should be 
noted, however, that he indicates his 
possible margin of error, he stresses the 
fact that he has heard mainly ‘‘one side” 
of the problem, but he also indicates 
that if the natives of any land where we 
work believe such things, with any basis 
of fact or without, then the situation is 
serious. 

Dr. Street also is careful to indicate 
that he is not writing simply of Africa. 
Instead, this situation is cited as an ex- 
ample and against its background he 
raises the question as it may apply to 
any mission field. 

As our readers write to us they are 
urged to keep their letters brief so as to 
enable us to carry the correspondence 
of many instead of lengthy (and harder- 
to-read) letters from a few, 
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Just Think of It! 


Something else the church is good for 
was revealed when Colleen Hutchins of 
Utah, who happens to be “Miss America 
of 1952,’ told her fellow-Mormons in 
Colfax, N. C., the other day that without 
her early relationship with the church 
she never would have become Miss 
America! 

That is an argument for the church 
we had not encountered before, though 
we have seen and heard some others on 
about the same level: it gives you busi- 
ness contacts, you get to mingle with 
the “right’’ people, it helps you get rid 
of your problems, etce., ete. 

So, says Colleen, who is called ‘one 
of the greatest missionaries of the Mor- 
mon faith”: 


“It’s been through the church that I 
learned to meet people, learned talent 
and was able to get a little poise. With- 
out it, I would never have come close to 
the honor. And even today, as I travel 
ubout the nation, the church keeps me 
from being homesick. Wherever I go 
there is a member of the church ready to 
shake my hand and make me feel like 
I was (as if [| were) home.” 


We can 
add: “it might help you to become Miss, 


Why join the church, then? 


’ 


Mrs. or Mr. America.’ 


Spiritual Point Four 


A distinguished Jewish rabbi, chan- 
cellor of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, returns from Israel 
and Europe urging the United States to 
launch a “spiritual Point 1V program.”’ 

It is a very good idea, but the fact is, 
Dr. Finkelstein, that the Christian mis- 
sionary movement is exactly’ that. 
We have not done this job as 
well as we wish we had, we have 
not adequately financed it or pro- 
vided the personnel, but basically this 
is what the great missionary denomina- 
tions have been doing for a hundred 
years and more. (Remember Wendell 
Willkie’s reference to the “great reser- 
voir of goodwill” which he discovered as 
a result of missions?) At any rate, 
your suggestion would seem to support 
our conviction that we should be doing 
more of this and doing it better. 

Another reference of the chancellor 
also merits serious attention. One of 
the most important contributions Amer- 
ica can make to a spiritual re-awaken- 
ing, he thinks, is to demonstrate the 
possibility of cooperation among relig- 
ious institutions for common ends. 
Says he: 


“Such cooperation has by no means 
developed as far in America as it might, 
but outside America it is almost un- 
known. The recognition that religious 
institutions must themselves be relig- 
ious seeking their fulfillment in serv- 
ice to God and mankind and avoiding a 
struggle for power among themselves— 
is a new concept in practical affairs al- 


though in theory as ancient as the 
Hebrew prophets.” 


This further: 


“Intellectual leaders in both Europe 
and [Israel hold in high regard not only 
the American genius for getting things 
done but also the American sense of re- 
sponsibility for the future of civilization 
as a whole. Increasing numbers in both 
lands are beginning to understand that 
America’s reversal of her traditional 
isolationism constitutes in effect a moral 
revolution and reveals that concealed 
largeness of the human heart in a way 
which at once encourages and stimulates 
all thinking men.” 


‘In Passing | 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 








“OH (blank),” he said, ‘the unprint- 
able) Presbyterians! Now I see they 
even want to change what the Lord 
said!’’ And on down the street he 
went, angered by the thought of any 
tampering with the King James Version 
of the Lord’s Prayer (according to Matt. 
6, but not according to Luke 11). This 
scene was occasioned by the vote of the 
USA Assembly, seeking uniformity of 
expression, as it asked the National 
Council to see what could be done to- 
ward getting the churches to agree on a 
common form. 
* * * 
ON THE OTHER HAND, Walter L. 
Lingle wrote in the Christian Obser- 
ver recently his well expressed reaction 
to this proposal—with approval, saying, 
“Such uniformity would avoid confus- 
ion when there are interdenominational 
services. At the same time it would 
make for a spirit of unity among Chris- 
tians throughout the English-speaking 
world.”’ 
ae + oe 
OUR BOOK of Church Order makes one 
rendering of the Lord’s Prayer far 
more meaningful than the form in which 
most people pray it simply by more ac- 
curate punctuation. It is the phrase, 
“Thy will be done in (on) earth, as it is 
in heaven.’”’ All too often the prayer 
goes, “Thy will be done. On earth as it 
is in heaven.”’ 
* ca 
THERE are several points of difference 
between the two most common forms 
of the Lord’s Prayer—more than simply 
“debts” or “trespasses.’’ They are (1) 
Our Father which/who; (2) Thy will 
be done in/on earth; (3) Forgive us our 
debts/trespasses; (4) .. and the glory, 
forever/forever and ever. 
+ . * 
IVT IS probably not generally known, but 
our current Book of Common Wor- 
ship (jointly approved with the USA As- 
sembly) puts our form this way: (1) 
Our Father who: (2) on earth: (3) 
debts; (4) forever. Which, with the ex- 
ception of the ‘‘debts’”’ difficulty, seems 
to us to be preferable. 
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A footnote to Colossians 2 :6-15 


MANY MEANINGS; ONE CHRIST 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





AINT PAUL was not a man to 

mind mixing metaphors. It is 

plain that no one figure of speech 
was enough to satisfy him, for he does 
not give the reader time to catch his 
breath after one rather astonishing turn 
of the imagination before he dashes off 
another just as surprising. It has been 
truly said that Paul’s thinking is intui- 
tive rather than logical. His mind op- 
erates by flashes rather than by a steady 
glow; and if the flashes are, so to speak, 
of various colors and are concentrated 
on diverse angles of his subject, truth 
is none the worse for that. You would 
never guess, from reading Paul, that 
theologians would ever have tried to 
compress the meaning of Jesus into one 
formula, or even to imagine that it 
could be done. Let more prosaic minds 
seek for formulas: Saint Paul, like his 
Master before him, finds truth in flash- 
ing pictures. 

So he shows us the meanings of 
Jesus—meanings, for they are many— 
in new ways in every letter, almost in 
every paragraph. Consider only those 
in these few verses from Colossians. 


IRST OF ALL, Christ is a gift. 
F Paul speaks of “receiving Christ 

(v.6). But the word he _ uses 
which, we translate “receive” is an ac- 
tive word, meaning much more than pas- 
sive acceptance. It is the same word 
used where Matthew tells of Joseph tak- 
ing Mary and Jesus to Egypt; where 
Jesus ‘“‘takes” his three disciples to the 
Mount of Transfiguration; where Jesus 
is ‘‘taken’”’ by his captors on the eve of 
Good Friday; where the disciples ‘‘take’”’ 
Jesus into a boat for a trip across the 
lake; where the officers “take’’ soldiers 
to rescue Paul (Acts 21:32). It means to 
take and do something with; to take for 
a purpose: Paul uses the same word in 
this same letter to suggest to Archippus 
that he fulfill the ministry which he “re- 
ceived’ in the Lord. Christ is a gift, 
God’s best gift; but not one we are to 
take and lay away, take and forget. We 
cannot accept Christ as a pitcher accepts 
water. He is a gift God expects us to 
do something about. 

Christ is also an atmosphere, a cli- 
mate. Paul speaks of ‘‘walking’’ in 
him. One who walks in Christ takes the 
air of heaven with him. There is an 
added suggestiveness in that word 
‘walk’: Christ is not for Sunday hours 
alone, not alone for the moments of 
high spiritual rapture; he is not to be 
saved for emergencies, he is the air the 
Christian breathes on his everyday jour- 
neys, he is the landscape the Christian 
sees hour by hour. He is not the ozone 
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reached by perilous climbing, though he 
is that too; he is the air down on the 
country road, the busy street. The 
roads of duty and of weariness are 
never quite exhausting to those who 
breathe the airs of God. 


And then Paul speaks of Christians as 
“rooted and “built’? in Christ, or on 
him. Christ is the solid earth: the soil 
on which the Christian grows, the life- 
giver; he is the firm ground on which 
the Christian’s character is built. The 
tallest thing a countryman knows is a 
tree. The tallest thing a city man knows 
is a skyscraper, a radio tower. But tree 
and tower must have the solid ground, 
the tree for life, both tree and tower for 
standing firm. So it is the solid Christ 
beneath who gives stability and strength 
to the else quaking structure of our 
lives. 


Further, Christ is the Teacher, the 
guard against falsehoods, the guide 
away from tempting but fatal byways. 
There are errors of intellect (‘‘philoso- 
phy’’—a pretty run-down mess it was at 
Colossae); errors which come from fol- 
lowing blind tradition; and errors of 
superstitition (the ‘elements of this 
world” in vs. 8 being very possibly an 
allusion to the sort of powers sought by 
astrologers, fortune tellers, voodoo 
priests and the like). From all of 
these, in one way or another, Christ sets 
and keeps his people free. 


Christ is furthermore the Christian’s 
companion, in the strange and mystic 
ways suggested in those cryptic phrases, 
“buried with him ... raised with him 

. alive together with him.’’ Here 
Paul touches on profound mysterious 
moments of existence that are not sug- 
gested by his other word, “walk.” But 
be the hours extraordinary or ordinary, 
it is still Christ with whom and in 
whom we live. 


Paul now flashes back to a court- 
room scene. There was an indictment, 
a bill of many counts. . . but where is 
it? The paper is blank, every line of 
the charges has been erased, blotted 
out. The charges were true, they told 
against us... but now they cannot be 
found. They are outside the city’s 
gates, they are nailed to a cross—be- 
cause he was nailed there. When he 
the innocent went to that dread place 
of death, there was no _ indictment 
against him; the judge on earth and 
the judge in heaven found none. And 
so he took the indictment that stood 
against you and me, and took it upon 
himself. He is our acquittal before the 
judgment-seat of God. 

And one more picture—a day of high 
triumph such as only emperors and 


great generals knew. Paul had no 
doubt seen the like many atime. Down 
through the festal arches of a welcoming 
city marches an army with banners, at 
the head of it the conquereror who has 
beaten down his nation’s enemies. 
Chained to his chariot wheels, strung 
out behind him in a long dismal line, 
are the proud captives he has taken, 
princes and chieftains who but yesterday 
defied the Empire’s might, and today, 
humbled and harmless, stumble along 
in chains. So Christ, founder of an age- 
less Empire, conqueror of all the pow- 
ers of darkness, comes in triumph to 
the City of God. People at Colossae 
were afraid of demons and demigods; 
half the altars there were raised to 
ward off wild and angry gods. Most 
religions are founded on fear; but not 
ours. Christ our Hope is stronger than 
anything of which we can be afraid. The 
dark powers are not yet dead nor gone; 
but they have been humbled. Our Lord 
is stronger than all. 


ET US not complain that Paul does 

not furnish us with some one for- 

mula that will explain and put to- 
gether all these pictures into one. Let 
us not complain of one another if one 
of these pictures appeals more to some 
and less to others. Let us be grateful 
for the many meanings of Christ; let us 
be as grateful that in the many mean- 
ings there is but one Christ. 


Cruise to Alaska Ended By 
Collision First Night Out 


A three-weeks cruise to Ketchikan, 
Alaska, ended suddenly for a company 
of Presbyterians when their ship and a 
Greek freighter bound for Japan col- 
lided on their first night out of Seattle. 

Holmes Rolston, editor-in-chief of the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Christian 
Education, was conducting a party of 
20 Southern Presbyterians (a party of 
50 USA Presbyterians was also aboard) 
for a glimpse of Alaska and some of the 
(USA) Presbyterian missions there. 


None of the 150 passengers or crew 
of 100 aboard the Baranof, cruise ship 
of the Alaska Steamship Co., was in- 
jured, but two Greek seamen aboard 
the Triton (who were asleep) were 
killed and another was injured. The 
Triton suffered a gash about 25 feet 
wide while only the bow of the Baranof 
was injured—stove in about eight feet 
above the water line. 

The collision occured on a calm sea 
in clear weather with 15-mile visibility. 
Coming at 1:21 a. m., the passengers 
were asleep. The freighter carried 
7,000 tons of iron. [ts owners filed suit 
immediately in Admiralty Court against 
the Alaska Steamship Co. 

The Baranof made its way to nearby 
Vancouver whence transportation home 
was arranged for the Presbyterian par- 
ties, since no other ship was available. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


EXTENSION BOARD ASKS FULL 
COOPERATION IN PROGRAM 





Unanimous approval of joint Presby- 
terian eiforts in evangelism was voted 
at the summer meeting of the Board of 
Church Extension and the director was 
authorized to find wider and more far- 
reaching opportunities for joint efforts. 
This joint Presbyterian program was 
approved and authorized by the General 
Assembly this year, and by the USA and 
United Presbyterian Assemblies. 


Plans in evangelism already under- 
way include: (1) production of a joint 
literature; (2) visual aids; (3) confer- 
ences of leaders: (4) cooperation on 
local levels in overlapping areas. 


Next year’s pre-Assembly conference 
on evangelism is being planned a day 
early—beginning Wednesday 
with the Board of Church 
bearing the additional per diem cost to 


night 
Extension 


commissioners who come for the meet- 
ing. 

Board of 
McDowell 
Richards chairman of the executive com- 
Ralph 
Huie is chairman of the finance com- 


Reorganization of the 
Chureh Extension made J. 


mittee (and of the 3oard). 
mittee. Division chairmen are: Warner 
L. Hall, home missions; Arch B. Taylor, 
Negro work: A. V. Gibson, radio and 
television; Frank C. Brown, evangelism; 
Geo. H. Wright, Christian relations. 

Robert B. McNeill, Jacksonville, Ala., 
and Irvin Elligan, Richmond, Va., were 
added to the Council on Christian Rela- 
tions. 


Anderson on Radio 


Next radio preacher for a church-wide 
series will he John F. Anderson, Jr., of 
the First church, Dallas, Texas. 

The board heard that 50 of 200 newly- 
organized churches are without pastors. 

It set Negro work for the theme of its 
study book in 1953 and the urban 
church for the 1954 theme. 

The board voted to seek to secure L. 





OUR CHURCH’S 
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As fares Stillman, s0 
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Negro people. 
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@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 
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W. Bottoms for full-time service in the 
Negro Work division. He now serves 
jointly as regional director for Snede- 
cor region under the Board of Christian 
Education. 


Dallas Survey Presented 


A survey of the 12 Presbyterian, U.S., 
churches of Dallas, Texas, was presented 
to the board by Hal Hyde, director of 
that work. There are also eight USA 
churches and one Cumberland church in 
the city. 

The study shows 73.7 per cent of the 
membership concentrated in three 
Highland Park 
3.020. 


churches of the city. 
has 3,673 members and First 
Oak Cliff numbers 1,345. 

Presbyterian, U. S., membership per 
1006 of the city’s population is slightly 
above what it was in 1900—-19.7 then; 
22.1 in 1951. 

In the past five years, under aggres- 
sive leadership, five new churches have 
heen established in Dallas and_ still 
larger plans are being projected. Dallas 
is exceeded in metropolitan population 
by only three Southern cities but in total 
crowth during the past decade it ranks 
first. The metropolitan population of 
Dallas in 1968 is estimated at 1,119,194. 
Based on the recent study, locations for 
five new churches are recommended 
within the city and others nearby. 


USA MISSIONS LEADER SEES 
“CIVIL WAR’’ IN COLOMBIA 

“There is virtually civil war in Colom- 
bia today,’ said W. Stanley Rycroft, 
secretary for Latin America of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, USA, upon his return from a 
nine-day visit to the South American 
country. Dr. Rycroft made the follow- 
ing statement concerning religious per- 
secution and the condition of Protestant 
churehes in Colombia: 


“It is estimated that at least 30,009 
people have been killed in civil strife 
in Colombia during the past three years. 
in the state of Tolima ] saw homes that 
had heen burnt by the police and | was 
told that the women and children were 
refvgees in the cities while the men gen- 
erally joined the guerillas in the hills. 

“Religious persecution is an integral 
part of this turmoil. There have heen 
hninety-four fully documented enses of 
persecution of Protestants since Decem- 
her 1. 1951. While I was in Colombia. 
the Vatiean newspaper I’Osservatore 
Romano issued a statement denying that 
Roman Catholics had committed acts of 
violence against Protestants in Colom- 
bio. The Roman Catholic paper said 
that a thorough investigation by Roman 
Catholics had shown that the accusa- 
tions contained in the bulletins of the 
Evangelical Confederation of Churches 
were false. 

This statement by L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano reveals the most cynical disregard 
of truth. Over a_=period of several 
months eyewitness accounts of persecu- 


tions with dates, places. and names of 


victims have heen cathered and = cxre- 
fully checked. Not only have Roman 
Catholic priests inflamed people against 
the Protestants with bitter propaganda 
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from the pulpit, in the street, and in 
Roman Catholic publications, but in 
some instances priests have actually led 
mobs in the stoning of Protestant 
churches. as was the case in Bogota in 
March. 

“On Wednesday, July 16, I had an in- 
terview with the Colombian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to discuss the question 
of religious persecution. Although he 
did not make any comment on the state- 
ment from L’Osservatore Romano, he 
did not deny that there had been relig- 
iovs persecution, though he did try to 
place the blame on the Protestants them- 
selves. 

“} found the Protestant churches in 
Colombia strong and courageous in the 
face of all hardships and trials. The 
surprising thing is that in spite of the 
persecution (or perhaps because of it), 
more and more people are seeking the 
truth of the gospel as presented by the 
Evangelical churches.” 





ON LOCATING A CHURCH 





While there can be no rigid formula 
for the selection of a site—and each one 
must be ultimately decided upon in 
terms of its own possibilities—it might 
he well to reiterate several factors that 
should normally be considered in pick- 
ing out an adequate church location. 

Railroads, industrial property and 
heavily traveled highways, rivers and 
the like frequently limit the accessibil- 
ity of a church to people beyond them. 
In locating a site, a committee should 
avoid getting property too near such a 
barrier. 

Another important factor in the selec- 
tion of a site is its visibility. Thousands 
ot dollars worth of advertising will be 
provided by a visible site, which cannot 
be compensated for by any other tech- 
nique. For this reason, it is well to 
select a site which has above-average 
elevation, is near but preferably not on 
a major highway, or is near a natural 
center of community life. 

Another good rule to follow is to get 
a site of not less than three acres. 
While this is not always possible to se- 
cure in many urban situations, there are 
frequently more difficult problems in- 
volved in the securing of too little land 
rather than too much. In considering 
the site, picture sufficient land for the 
total building program, plus enough for 
proper landscaping as well as off-street 
parking and the like. 

Other things being equal, a location 
near an elementary school is good, since 
it increases the visibility of the chureh 
as well as facilitating weekday religious 
education programs. 

—HAL E. HYDE, director of the De 
partment of Urban Work, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 


NOTE—Mr. Hyde has not included 
another principle that he would doubt- 
less recognize: That a church’s location 
should be made with some reference to 
the existing churches so as to offer the 
best possible distribution of religious re- 
sources and facilities to the total com- 
munity. This is good comity; it is also 
enlightened self-interest.—Eds. 
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As the Africans Put It 


NOTE—The recent Assembly on Afri- 
ean Affairs held at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, was the most impor- 
tant such meeting ever held on Christian 
missions in Africa (OUTLOOK, July 
14). It was held under auspices of the 
Nationa! Council of Churches of Christ 
in the USA. What was considered to be 
the most significant declaration of that 
meeting was the following paper issued 
by the 40 native Africans present from 
13 countries south of the Sahara.—Edi- 
tors. 


S REPRESENTATIVES of the 
peoples of Africa, South of the 
Sahara, we desire to place on re- 
cord our sentiments of gratitude to the 
NCCCUSA for convening this Assembly 
on African Affairs and for extending to 
us its kind and courteous invitation to 
participate in the deliberations which 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744 
The only secondary school under the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. Fully accredited. 
Graduates in 55 colleges and universities. 
College Preparatory and General. Grades 
7-12. Small classes. Boys taught how to 
study. Remedial reading, art, shop, all 
sports, golf. Midway between Baltimore 
and Phila. For information and catalog 
write: 
Chas. W. Blaker, Th. M., Headmaster, 
Box 102, Colora, Md. 





have engaged our attention during the 
course of the past weeks. Conscious, 
therefore, of the great responsibility 
which this fellowship has imposed upon 
us all—whether Africans, Americans or 
Europeans, missionaries or lay persons 

we wish to lay stress on certain as- 
pects of our discussions: 

1. That the existing situation as well 
as the changes now taking place in the 
continent of Africa and in the rest of 
the contemporary world involve great 
risks and dangers and present a chal- 
lenge not only to Africans but to the 
world at large, and especially the Chris- 
tian world. 

2. That both missionary bodies abroad 
and the indigenous African churches 
should consider the desirability of set- 
ting aside special days of prayer to co- 
incide with the assembly meetings of the 
various African legislatures or constitu- 
ent councils and invoke the guidance 
and direction of the Holy Spirit over the 
deliberations of these political bodies. 


3. That freely-chosen representa- 
tives of the African peoples be al- 
lowed to participate fully and at all 
levels in the various national and in- 
ternational bodies that formulate 
policies and carry out plans affecting 
African interests.* 
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4. That the 
throughout the world use their influ- 
ence to mitigate or eliminate the evil 
effects of the present political, religious 
and other divisions imposed on the Afri- 
can peoples. 


Christian Churches 


5. That whatever changes are con- 
templated and instituted should give 
deep consideration to the life, wel- 
fare, wishes and aspirations of the 
African peoples and not merely be in 
the interests of the administering 
authorities and other foreign eco- 
nomic and political interests operating 
in Africa. In this connection, we 
should like to call attention to the 
possible danger of subordinating the 
interests of the African peoples and 
their lands to the military and eco- 
nomic security interests of Europe 
and the United States as the activi- 
ties of NATO would seem to indi- 
cate,* 

6. That the interests of the inarticu- 
late peoples of Africa should be made 
the special concern of the world con- 
science, stirred by Christians the world 
over. It is our considered opinion that 
only through this force of a_ strong 
world public opinion and of a persuasive 
Christian appeal can inhuman labor 
codes be repealed and juridical proced- 
ures and rights of people he brought 
into conformity with the universal 
principles of morality and justice: and 
here, we recommend that full use he 
made of the facilities offered by the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies to help resolve the vast social, eco- 
nomie and political problems which con- 
tinually face the peoples of Africa. 

7. That the various Christian Councils 
operating in these areas set up study 
groups and investigating committees 
that will be charged with the duty of 
bringing to light the real facts of such 
economic, political and social changes 
now taking place and which might tend 
to threaten the welfare, peace and secur- 
ity of the African people and of the 
world at large. To this end, we urge 
upon all Christians to bring their influ- 
ence to bear for the amelioration of 
whatever disabilities need to be re- 
moved. 

8. That our gratitude goes out to all 
of our North American and European 
friends who have shown a genuine in- 
terest in our problems. And it is our 
hope that they will continue to bear with 
us and work with us as we try to find 
a way of life founded upon the truths 
and teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ 


*These points were stressed by the 
Africans. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Making of a King 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 24, 1952 


Print I Samuel 18:1-5, 14-16; 22:1-2; If Sam. 5:1-5. 


Writes Andrew W. Blackwood in his 
Preaching from Samuel: 


“The most important event in the life 
of a nation may be the selection of a 
new leader. If the outgoing ruler has 
proved unworthy, or if he has tarried 
in office too long, the choice of his suc- 
cessor becomes a matter of tremendous 
concern. . . . If anyone asks what all 
of this has to do with religion, let the 
answer come from President John A. 
Mackay of Princeton Seminary: ‘It is 
not the business of the church to create 
a new social order, but to create the 
creators of that new social order.’ In 
state as in church, under God, almost 
everything good depends on the right 
sort of leadership. Not only must the 
church rear sons worthy to rule. She 
must also guide her members in helping 
to elect the men of God’s own choosing.” 


Perhaps we will find some guidance 
for the choice that the American people 
will soon be called upon to make, as we 
consider this week the making of a king. 

As F. B. Meyer has written: 


“From whatever side we view the life 
of David it is remarkable. It may be 
that Abraham excelled him in faith, and 
Moses in the power of concentrated fel- 
lowship with God, and Elijah in the 
tiery force of his enthusiasm. But none 
of these was so many-sided as the gifted 
son of Jesse. Few have had so varied 
a career as the—shepherd and monarch, 
poet and soldier, champion of his people 
and outlaw in the caves of Judea, be- 
loved of Jonathan and persecuted by 
Saul, vanquishing the Philistines one 
day and accompanying them into battle 
on another. But in all he seemed pos- 
sessed of a special power with God and 
man, which could not be accounted for 
by the fascination of his manner, the 
beauty of his features, the rare gifts 
with which his nature was dowered, or 
the spiritual power which was so re- 
markable an attribute of his heart. We 
touch these many chords, but the secret 
still eludes us until we reach the mom- 
entous words that sum up the results 
of a memorable day, that lay as a jewel 
in the obscure years of his youth—‘the 
spirit of the Lord came mightily on 
David from that day forward.’ ”’ 


I. Humble Beginnings 


Our first sight of David is as a shep- 
herd boy, the youngest of a large family, 
his powers underestimated by his older 
brothers—Samuel, prophet and king- 
maker, had come to the home of his 
father, Jesse, to anoint one of his sons 
as the man who, in time, should succeed 
Saul, whose unfitness to reign had now 
become apparent. 

As Eliab, the eldest-born, tall, hand- 
some, and with attractive manners, was 
brought before him, Samuel thought to 
himself: ‘Surely the Lord’s anointed is 
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before me.’’ We remember here that 
height and strength were regarded in 
that day as belonging to royalty. Ina 
time when much less depended on mili- 
tary skill than upon the bodily prowess 
of the chief in single combats or in the 
partial actions with which most battles 
commenced, Eliab seemed an _ ideal 
choice. But a voice within Samuel’s 
soul warned him: “Look not on _ his 
countenance or on the height of his stat- 
ure; because I have rejected him; for 
Jehovah seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but 
Jehovah looketh on the heart.’’ The day 
was past, as Dean Stanley remarks, 
when a king could be chosen because he 
was head and shoulders taller than the 
rest. Later developments show Eliab 
to have been imperious and ill-tempered, 
little fitted therefore to be a ruler of 
men (cf. 17:28). 

So seven of Jesse’s sons appeared be- 
fore Samuel and none of them com- 
mended himself to his better judgment. 
He turned to Jesse and said, ‘‘Are all of 
your children here?” Jesse replied, 
“There remaineth yet the youngest and 
behold he is keeping the sheep.’”’ Sam- 
uel replied, ‘‘Send and fetch him.’’ Why 
Was David, the youngest son not present 
from the beginning? We do not know, 
but it seems as though he were looked 
down upon by the rest of the family, 
perhaps because he was the youngest 
(17:28). So David, who was left to 
guard the sheep while the rest of the 
family appeared before the prophet, 
came at last and stood before him. He 
was short of stature, compared with his 
gigantic brother, Eliab, but strong and 
manly, red-haired and _ fair-skinned. 
Realizing that this was the man he 
sought, Samuel took the horn of oil, 
poured it over David’s head, and let it 
run down onto his garments. 

There is no reason to think that Jesse 
or any of his family understood the sig- 
nificance of the prophet’s action. But 
to David, no doubt, the prophet ex- 
plained what was in his heart. And 
David from that time forth knew that 
God had a task for him to do. And it 
was because he dedicated himself to the 
Lord that the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him mightily from that time 
(16:13). But for the time he returned 
to his sheep. He prepared himself for 
his largest task by unremitting fidelity 
to the immediate task. 


II. Rapid Rise 


Samuel’s hopes for David’s future 
seemed incapable of fulfillment until a 


brilliant and unexpected exploit sud- 
denly made David the hero of the na- 
tion. 

Once again the Philistines threatened 
the independence of the nation. The 
two armies were drawn in battle array 
on either side of a narrow valley, each 
army seemingly afraid to open the at- 
tuck. But one of the Philistines, a man 
of gigantic stature, named Goliath, 
strode out between the lines each day 
and challenged any of the Israelites to 
meet him in single combat. His taunts 
wounded the spirit of his adversaries 
and gradually wore down their morale. 
This was the situation when David came 
into the camp, a basket full of provis- 
ions tor his older brothers fighting in 
the army of Saul. Stirred by Goliath’s 
abuse of Israel’s army and of Israel’s 
God, David determined to accept Saul’s 
challenge. He refused most wisely to 
fight in Saul’s armor and with Saul’s 
weapons, but chose instead the weapons 
that he knew how to wield. Trusting 
God tor the victory he tollowed a plan 
which required both intelligence and 
skill. Caught off his guard, Goliath was 
felled by a stone from David's sling and 
then dispatched with his own sword. 
The Philistines, stunned, broke ranks 
and fled, and the jubilant Israelites 
pressed forward and drove them out of 
the land. At evening time when the 
Israelites rested from the pursuit of 
their enemies, Abner, Saul’s general, 
took the young hero to his master’s tent. 


Jonathan, the heir to the throne, was 
a witness, no doubt, of David’s battle 
with Goliath, and that evening when he 
met him in his father’s tent and heard 
his modest and straightforward answers 
to his father’s questions, he was capti- 
vated by his charm. It was natural that 
the two young men should be drawn to 
each other. They were approximately 
the same age, athletic, daring, with the 
same zeal for God and for his people 
(cf. 14:6 with 17:37), and the same 
hatred for Israel’s oppressors Saul was 
so much impressed with David’s fine 
qualities that he took him into his serv- 
ice and employed him on missions of in- 
creasing importance. Jonathan was 
thrown much into his company and it 
was not long before he and David had 
sealed their friendship with a covenant, 
a formal pledge that they would stick 
by one another through life. To ratify 
the compact, and also as a public mark 
of honor, Jonathan gave David his 
‘mail’? or long outer robe, his military 
dress and girdle, his sword, and even the 
famous bow which was _ his special 
weapon (II Sam. 1:22). It is a tribute 
to the character of both these able and 
brilliant young men that neither ever be- 
came jealous of the other, and despite 
all of David’s later vicissitudes their 
friendship remains unbroken. 

David’s rise was meteoric. After his 
victory over Saul he was taken into the 
army and given an important command. 
He seemed to be a born soldier. Jona- 
than, the king’s son, whose brave ex- 
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ploits had won the plaudits of the people 
(I Sam. 14) was completely overshad- 
owed. David became the most popular 
man in the kingdom. The women came 
out to meet him as he returned from his 
battles with the Philistines, singing and 
dancing, with timbrels and other instru- 
ments of music. “Saul hath slain his 
thousands,” they said, ‘‘and David his 
ten thousands.” 


lil. Sudden Fall 


The people’s preference for David 
aroused Saul’s jealousy. He had been 
selected as Israel’s tirst king, but no 
rules had been established regarding the 
succession. If the popular acclaim con- 
tinued, he feared that David would dis- 
place his son Jonathan, if not Saul him- 
self, on the throne. He was the more 
troubled because Jonathan loved David 
as his own brother, and was ready to 
step aside in David’s favor. 

At times overcome by melancholia 
that threatened to steal his reason, Saul 
hurled his javelin at David. In saner 
moments he sent David out on danger- 
ous commissions against the Philistines, 
expecting him to fall in battle, but David 
seemed to possess a charmed life. He 
came back from these dangerous epi- 
sodes with his reputation enhanced and 
finally married Saul’s daughter. 

At last Saul took Jonathan and his 
most trusted friends into his confi- 
dence, urging them, for his sake, for 
their own sake, to do away with David 
But instead Jonathan warned David, so 
that now he was always on his guard 

The time came when Saul would no 
longer dissemble before the people. One 
night he sent a group of ruffians to Da- 
vid’s house, with orders to dispatch him. 
David, warned by Saul’s daughter, whom 
he had taken to wife, escaped out of the 
window, and realizing that he could no 
longer remain at the king’s court, fled 
to his old enemies, the Philistines. Re- 
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alizing his danger here, he feigned mad- 
ness and managed to escape into the 
wilderness. 


Friends came to him; des- 
perate men, forced to tlee from the face 
of Saul, or the courts of justice, gath- 
ered about him. 

Hearing that David, with a little 
handful of men, was at En-gedi, Saul 
took 3000 picked men and started in 
pursuit. The time came when Saul was 
at David’s mercy; his friends urged him 
to strike, but David replied, ‘1 cannot 
kill the man whom God has made to be 
king over Israel” (23:1-22). Saul was 
conscience stricken and promised that 
David would no longer be threatened. 
But his good resolutions were like the 
dew which disappears before the rising 
sun. Only a short time after David had 
spared his life, Saul raised another 
army and set out again, determined this 
time to run his rival to the earth. And 
once again David spared his unsuspect- 
ing enemy. ‘‘Destroy him not,’ he said 
to Abishai, who could not understand 
such scruples; “for who can put forth 
his hand against Jehovah’s anointed and 
(26). 

David was a warrior, who spent most 


be guiltless’ 


of his time upon the march; a man with 
muny weaknesses, who fell far below the 
standards of Jesus. But he had many 
admirable traits, some of which are 
manifested in this period of his life. (1) 
He would not strike an unfair blow. If 
he were living today he would not 
cheat on an examination, or take unfair 
advantage in any sport, or trick a man 
in politics or business. (2) He could 

e good in those who opposed him, and 
that is an extremely difficult thing to 
do. Most of us misjudge our opponents 
und consciously or unconsciously misre- 
present their views. (3) David did not 
vive way to revenge. Most of us give 
blow for blow, or we would if we could. 
We repay social slights, we trade in 
erievancves, in the personal realm, the 
political realin, the social realm. (4) 
David followed God’s will for his life, 
so far as he understood it, even when 
it meant personal loss. Only Saul stood 
between him and the throne, his friends 
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urged him to strike the one blow that 
was necessary. It would not have been 
difficuit for David to have justified the 
blow, or to have shut his eyes and al- 
lowed his friends to strike in his stead. 
But he would not argue with his con- 
science. He would not go against God’s 
will. Even a throne was not worth such 
u sacrifice. Do we agree? 


IV. Final Success 


The time came when the Philistines 
ugain engaged the Israelites in battle, 
und this time the Israelites were badly 
defeated; Jonathan was slain, and Saul 
committed suicide. The way was now 
opened tor David to mount the throne. 
He returned to Hebron, one of the 
strongest and most hallowed cities of 
Judah, and an assembly of his own tribe 
gathered here and anointed him as their 
king. 

David reigned here for five years as 
king over Judah, while the remaining 
tribes acknowledged Ish-bosheth, Saul’s 
fourth son, as their Lord. Border con- 
flicts between the two sections made it 
clear that David had superior military 
strength, but he refused to press his 
idvantage. Ish-bosheth, however, was 
an incompetent, and two of his captains 
finally slew him, hoping that it would 
open the way to their advancement 
under David. The ordinary prince 
would have rewarded them, but David 
treated them as criminals. He _ did 
more. He paid public tribute to Ish- 
bosheth as a righteous man and gave 
him an honorable burial. Was this 
good policy? Undoubtedly. The fol- 
lowers of Ish-bosheth immediately ral- 
lied around David. “Then came all the 
tribes of Israel, (i.e., all warriors over 
the age of twenty who chose to come) to 
Hebron and they anointed David 
king over Israel.”’ 

“It is a remarkable thing,” says E. G. 
Bewkes, “that David did not set him- 
self up to be a king, but was invited to 
be king by :epresentutives of the tribes. 
with whom he made ;% 


covenant” (Il 
Sain. 5:1-5). The idea of kingship is 
here on a different basis from that of 
other oriental kingdoms. David got his 
sovereignty from the people who dele- 
gated it to him. Sovereignty thus had 
two sources—-from Jehovah and from 
the people.’ In the Covenant which he 
ratified, David doubtless gave his pledge 
of honor to the people to rule wisely in 
the fear of the Lord. He likewise re- 
ceived their promise to follow him in 
earrying out the will of God. ‘Praying 
together, both ruler and people thus 
made ready for the new adventure of 
rebuilding their part of God’s world.” 
Would that it might be thus with us, 
and that those now seeking office might 
display something of David’s wisdom, 
courage, Magnanimity and restraint. 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE DIVINE 
SOCIETY. By F. W. Dillistone. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $4.00. 

There are two basic ideas developed 
historically through this book—the idea 





of the covenant and the idea of the or- 
ganie character In the first 
part of the book the author gives his in- 
terpretation of the Biblical grounds for 
Then, in the next seec- 
tion of the book, he develops them his- 
torically. Finally, after reviewing con- 
iemporary conceptions of the church, he 
concludes that a synthesis of the two 
main themes 


of society. 


these themes. 


discussed represent the 
hest hope for ‘‘the structure of the Di- 
vine Society.” 

such a wide 
range of scholarship from Biblical exe- 
vesis through the whole range of ¢hurch 
history that we may well question at 


Dillistone has covered 


not his main themes, 
but his development of them. There 
will undoubtedly be demurrers here and 
there in the minds of most of us. 


times and places, 


Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that Dillistone is exploring in a sense 
range of ‘‘covenant theology,”’ 
an adequate history of which has never 
been written, in the hope of making a 
contribution to a better understanding 
of the nature of the church, which in it- 
self is regarded by many as the major 
problem of this generation. He has cer- 
tainly seized upon two great ideas basic 


ihe whole 


to an understanding of this subject, the 
covenant of grace, and the organic char- 
ucter of society, whether or not we agree 
ut times with his development of them. 

LEWIS B. SCHENCK. 
Davidson, N. C. 


RELIGION IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN CULTURE 1765-1840, 
by William meagey Sweet. Chars 
sSeribner’s Sons, N. Y. C. 338 pp. $3.50. 
Amer ie’ 


“The Story of sell in 
hy Dr. 
single volume on American church his- 


Sweet is conceded to be the best 


tory. Dr. Sweet is now engaged- -in be- 
tween other volumes in the general 


field 
four-volumed history of the same sub- 


in writing a more comprehensive 


ject. The first volume, Religion in Co- 
lonial America, appeared in 1942. “his 
is the second volume in the series. It 
deals with the Revolutionary period, and 
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particularly with the part played by the 
church in the growing West. 

Presbyterian readers will be inter- 
ested in the generous space given to the 
Presbyterian Church during this period, 
and will understand the history of their 
church a great deal better if they fol- 
low it, as here, in relation to the 
growth and development of other relig- 
ious bodies. Dr. Sweet notes, among 
other things, that the Presbyterians 
were the second largest religious body 
in America at the end of the colonial 
period, with the ablest leadership of 
any denomination in the country; that 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
together had gained ‘ecclesiastical con- 
trol” of the colonies; that Presbyterian 
ininisters preached the principles of the 
Revolution more energetically than any 
other religious group, including the 
Congregationalists; that Presbyterian 
and Congregationalist influence fur- 
nished the largest educational incentive 
in America up to 1830 (during this per- 
iod the Presbyterians founded 16 per- 
manent colleges and the Congregation- 
alists 5); that the Presbyterians were 
the defenders of orthodoxy par excel- 
lence. 

During this same period the Baptists 
and Methodists Churches—with their 
largely untrained, uneducated ministers 
—rose to numerical superiority in the 
nation, and there was a widespread re- 
volt against Calvinism which began to 
undermine the prestige of Presbyterian- 
ism. 

This is an important period in the de- 
velopment of American religion with 
which ministers and laymen should be 
better acquainted. This book offers the 
pest introduction to the period as a 
whole. 
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A. R. P. PROPERTY 
(Continued from page 3) 


wishes to remain in the denomination. 
Rather, he said, they left the situation 
“as it is’? on account of ‘changed cir- 
cumstances” in the hope that the major- 
ity of the members would reconsider and 
remain in the church. 

“Changed circumstances” was inter- 
preted by some to point to the an- 
nounced intention of the pastor to ac- 
cept the call to St. Louis. 

The trustees also told the minority 
in the Sardis church they had a legal 
right to claim that property and oper- 
ate a church. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Charles M. Jones is taking a year’s 
leave of absence from the Chapel Hill, 
N. C., church during which time he will 
work with the National Save-the-Chil- 
dren Foundation in Bristol, Va. 

Geo. M. Ogilvie, of the First church, 
Roanoke, Va., left 
study at the University of 
Scotland. 

H. Louis Patrick, of the First 
Charlotte, N. C., 
the Westminster church, St. 
Mo. Mr. Patrick’s Charlotte 
church was recently given permission to 
affiliated with Mecklenburg 
Presbytery to the U. S. church. Prop- 
erty being 
worked out. 

T. Watson Street from W. Nyack, N. 
Y. to 100 W. 27th St., Austin 5, Texas, 
after his sabbatical leave for study and 
travel from Austin Seminary. (See also 
page 5.) 

B. F. Ferguson from Waterford, Va., 
to Pageland, S. C., Sept. 1. 

Dayton Castleman, Texarkana, Texas, 
will the Chinese 
church to be organized in New Orleans 
in September. He will also be pastor of 
the Creedmore church. 

White from Raphine, Va., to 
Vernon Hill, Halifax Co., Va., Aug. 16. 

Lardner W. returning from 
furlough in this country, from Sherman 
Texus, to Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa, Japan. 

Glenn M. Willard, formerly of Pal- 
myra, Mo., has been installed as pastor 
at Newport, Ark. 

J. EK. Baxter from Bay Springs, Miss., 
to Star Route, Box 5-A, Louin, Miss. 
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Edinburgh, 
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Moore, 


MISSIONARIES 

Dr. and Mrs. Carleton B. White from 
Bibanga to APCM, Luebo, Belgian 
Congo, Africa. 

Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. Marks, on fur- 
lough from the Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Sept. 1, to Bureau des Mis- 
sions Protestants du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 


Congo, from 


du Champs-de-Mars, Brussells, Belgium. 
In March, 1953, they will return to the 
Congo. 
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DEATH 

Coleman O. Groves, 79, of Lake Ham- 
ilton, Fla., died suddenly July 27 at 
Rock Hill, §. C., where he had preached 
twice that morning—at two former pas- 
torates. At the time he was spending 
his vacation at Montreat. A minister 
son is John Woodson Groves, N. Au- 
gusta, S. C. 

Sylvester Brown McLean, 72, retired, 
died suddenly July 30 at his home in 
Charlotte, N. C. He retired in 1942 af- 
ter serving as pastor of the Wilmore 
church for 17 years. He had been in 
declining health for several years. 


DREs 

Yerita Barnett, Birmingham, Ala., 
will become assistant regional director 
of Christian education in Florida, Sept. 
1, with assignment to St. Johns Presby- 
tery. Address: 106 E. Church St., Or- 
lando. 
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Margie Irving, of Durant, Miss., Bel- 
haven graduate who has been teaching 
school in Natchez, Miss., for two years, 
has begun her new work as DRE in the 
First church, Crowley, La. 
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